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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
EARLY HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
With some account of the aberrations of James Naylor 
and John Perrot. 


(Concluded from page 370.) 


About the year 1661 the concern and exercises 
of faithful Friends were called into action, on ac- 
count of a dividing spirit that was introduced by the 
caprice and vanity of one John Perrot. He joined 
the society pretty early, and soon became a preach- 
er. He is said to have been a little man as to his 
person; but entertained a high opinicn of his own 
abilities. ‘The first remarkable occurrence in his 
history, was a journey which he took to Rome, 
as some said, with an idea that he should be able 
to convert the Pope. One John Love, also a 
preacher, travelled with him. When they arrived 
at Leghorn, they were taken up, and examined 
by the Inquisition. Their answers to such ques- 
tions as were proposed to them, were so satisfac- 
tory that they were dismissed with impunity.— 
Thence they went to Venice, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Rome. ‘They had not been long there, 
when they were taken up and imprisoned. Love, 
it was reported, died in the prison of the inquisi- 
tion—and strong suspicion was entertained, that 
he was murdered. Perrot was placed in their 
bedlam or hospital for madmen. William Sewell 
represents him as a man Of great natural parts; but 
Thomas Ellwood seems to have thought him not 
very unfit for the prison in which he was confin- 
ed; because while there he wrote some epistles to 
be printed in England, in such an affected, fan- 
tastical style, as bespoke him scarce sound i 
mind. 

In several of his printed papers, he omits his 
last name, and calls himself John, supposed to be 
in imitation of the apostle John. One of them 
begins thus: ‘I, John, the prisoner, being i in the 
sense of the spirit of life with you all.” A pam- 
phlet, ten pages quarto, printed for Thomas Sim- 
mons, at the Bull and Mouth, near Aldersgate, 
London, 1661, is entitled, A Narrative of some of 
the sufferings of J. P. in the city of Rome, ** writ- 
ten in Rome prison of madmen, John.” Follow- 
ing this are six pages signed by Charles Bayly, 
with a postscript by John. Bayly was not a very 
intelligible writer. He appears to have been a 
preacher. and had a design to visit John Perrot at 
Rome. He hints at an interview he had with G. 
Fox, and then of ** being drawn in his life toward 
London.’* From thence he passed away towards 


Dover—there he embarked for Calais. But, he 
says, the Lord would not permit him to go for- 


ward, and he was constrained to return to Dover, 
‘*it being shown him something of a woman go- 
ing with him.’”? He waited about a month, and 
then, he says, ‘there came a dear servant of the 
Most High God, whose name, according to the 
world, was Jane Stokes, who was commanded of 
the Lord to go to the place where John Perrot 
was. And as soon as she arrived in the meeting 
at Dover, I was showed, says he, that she was to 
go over the seas, before 1 spoke one word to her. 
So the same day my dear companion came, I set 
forward toward Paris: it being the same way we 
were both showed we should pass before we saw 
one another’s faces.” From Paris they went to 
Marseilles, where they embarked for Genoa— 
thence by way of Leghorn, they passed to Rome. 
After some days Bayly was taken to the prison 
where John Perrot was, and Jane Stokes was de- 
tained at the inquisition. 

Bayly says it was asserted that John Love starv- 
ed himself to death by fasting, and in order to 
prove the falsehood of the report, he was induced 
to fast about twenty days as a witness against that 
bloody generation. Jane Stokes was afierwards 
brought to the same prison: and they were all re- 
leased, with a threat of being condemned to per- 
petual gally slavery if they ever returned again to 
Rome. William Sewell quotes a short epistle, 
written without the gutes of Rome, the 2nd of the 
4th month, 1661, signed John: in it he says he 
was lately delivered from the prison, and the 
two lambs with him, probably meaning Charles 
Bayly and Jane Stokes. 


Other pamphlets by Perrot were published in 
1661—one of them is entitled, ** a sea of the seeds 
sufferings, through which rans 2 river of rich re- 
joicing, written in the year 1659, i in Rome prison 
of madmen, by the extreme suffering servant of 
the Lord, John.” This book of forty-six pages 
is made up of various articles in a kind of doggrel 
poetry, that however interesting it might have 
been to the author and his particular friends, would 
meet with no taste to which it would be palatable 
now. ‘I'wo other quartos were printed about the 
same time. One of them is addressed ‘* to the 
prince of Venice and his nobles, written by the 
servant of the Lord, John’”’—the other, ‘‘an epistle 
to the Greeks, written in Egrippo in the island of 
Negroponte, by a servant of the Lord, J. P.”’ 

Perrot appears to have been a prisoner in Rome 
about two years. He writes much about his suf- 
ferings there, but, excepting his confinement, we 
n find no mention of personal violence towards him. 
His release was procured through the solicitation 
of Friends to some persons of note and interest 
there, and he soon after returned to England.— 
The report of his sufferings had excited the com- 
passionate affection and esteem of many Friends 
who rejoiced at his liberation and safe return, and 
most likely they were eager to see and to hear 
one who had been on such a perilous journey. 

It was, however, but a short time before this 
extraordinary adventurer began to imagine him- 
self of much consequence, and to think he was 
farther enlightened than George Fox and the rest 
of his friends. Sundry ceremonious observances 
that were supposed by many christian professors 
to have virtue in them, were rejected by Friends, 
because they did not find them efficacious: and as 
they believed they had come to the knowledge of 
the substance of them in their own experience, 
there was no use in retaining the shadow. But 
the practice of taking off the hat when they were 


exercised in preaching or public prayer, was con- 
sidered advisable, especially as it was corroborated 
by apostolic injunction. It was also their prac- 
tice when public prayer was made, for the assem- 
bly to stand up, and the men to take off their hats. 
sut John Perrot, who seems to have intended to 
be a thorough-going man, would not approve that 
when any one prayed in a meeting, others should 
put off their hats. He called it a piece of formali- 
ty, and a custom of the world, which ought not 
to be practiced without an immediate motion 
thereto. The regard which the exaggerated re- 
port of his sufferings had procured him, and the 
fondness for novelties natura! to many, attached a 
considerable number of adherents to him, to the 
introducing ¢onfusion and disorder in worship.— 
The next extravagance he adopted, was to let his 
beard grow, in which he was fqllowed by several 
of his partizans. Some time After, he went to 
America, and there put off high pla dress, used 
gaudy apparel, and even wore « sword. Under 
the pretence of being above forms, he went so far 
as to reckon meeting for worship a form; and by 
his example and doctrine, led many to forsake the 
assembling themselves together. 


Atthe time Perrot’s views fespecting the hat 
were advanced, Thomas Ellwood was a young 
man residing in London. He says, it was the time 
of his infancy and weakness of judgment as to 
truth, and he, amongst the many, was caught in 
that snare: for it seemed, to his weak understand- 
ing, to be suitable to the doctrine of a spiriwal 
dispensation. ‘The matter becoming a subject of 
debate, he in his mistaken zeal, was ready to en- 
ter the list of contention about it, He tells us, he 
had no evil intention in engaging in «sis thing, but 
was simply betrayed by the specious pretence and 
show of greater spirituality. But the Lord was 
graciously pleased to open his understanding, and 
gave him a clear sight of the enemy’s design in 


this work, and drew him off from the practice of 


it, and to bear testimony against it, as occasion 
offered. 


George Fox and the principal body of Friends, 
seeing the danger of drawing off the mind from a 
proper attention to the necessary work of inward 
sanctification, into jangling and contention about 
outward observances of little importance, exerted 
their endeavours to prevent the spreading of the 
deception; which they could not do effectually for 
some years; till Perrot manifested more plainly 
the error of his spirit, by the instability and enor- 
mity of his conduct. For in America he so far 
departed from his former profession, that having 
obtained some office in government, he became a 
rigorous exacter of oaths, though formerly he had 
professed that Christ had forbidden all swearing: 
and it appears he altogether renounced his faith, 
and aimed at nothing but his profit. 


Perrot having thus manifested his instability, 
unsettlement and actual departure from the doe- 
trine and profession of Friends—a travail in spirit 
seems to have prevailed on behalf of those who 
had gone ont with him in some of his notions, that 
they might be received into the unity of the hody 
again. For this purpose a solemn meeting was 

appointed to be held in London, which many from 
both eity and country attended,—and the re with 
great humility of mind did openty acknowledge 
their outgoing, and take condemnation and shame 
to themselves. Some that lived remote, and even 
some beyond the seas, did the like by writing, in 





letters directed to, and openly read in the meet- 
ing, which was continued many days. 


Thus, says Thomas Ellwood, many through 
the virtuous power of the motion of life, were re- 
stored to soundness. Divers as well as himself, 
had renounced the error before, and forsaken the 
practice; yet did they sensibly feel, that forsaking 
without confessing, in case of public scandal, was 
not sufficient; but that it was necessary to make 
an open acknowledgment for open offences, in or- 
der to obtain complete remission. 


Sewell says, Perrot became a man of rough 
temper, and whether he ever repented sincerely, 
he could not tell. Robert Rich who took part in 
some of the extravagancies of James Naylor, did 
combine with Perrot, and became estranged from 
the Quakers, and in that condition he died. 

George Fox, in his journal, 1661, says—‘* We 
had not only sufferings without, but sufferings 
within also, by John Perrot and his company, 
who giving heed to a spirit of delusion, sought to 
introduce among Friends that evil and uncomely 
practice of keeping on the hat in time of public 
prayers. Friends had spoken to him and divers 
of his followers about it, and 1 had written to them 
concerning it; but he and some others rather| 
strengthened thenjselves against us.” He then 
gave forth a warming to all concerned therein, 
wherein he says, ‘‘ Whosoever is tainted with 
this spirit of John Perrot, it will perish. Mark) 
theirs and his end, that are turned into those out- 
ward things, and jarglings about them; and that 
which is not savory: all which is for perpetual 
judgment, and is to be swept and cleansed out of 
the camp of God’s elect. ‘This is to that spirit 
that is gone into jangling about that which is be- 
low, (the rotten principle of the old ranters,) gone 
from the invisible power of God, in which is the 
everlasting fellowship.” 


Again, George Fox, in an epistle to the Yearly 
Meeting in London, 1676, writes, ‘* They whose 
faith stands in men, will make sects; as in the 
days of J. N. and J. P. and others. ‘The faith 
of such, Christ is not the author of; if he hath 
been, they have erred from it, and made ship- 
wreck of it. All that are in the true faith, that 
stands in the power of God, will judge them as 
carnal, and judge duwn that earnal part in them 
that cries up Paul or Apollos.” C. 


——seeer UU 
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SUPPOSED CAPABILITY OF MONEY. 

Looking the other day into one of our daily pa- 
pers, I noticed some statistical details relating to) 
war, in which the vast expenditure incurred by 
this inhuman practice was exhibited for the con- 
sideration of the reader. ‘The object of the writer 
was to point out, as one of the evils of the system, 
the great pecuniary loss sustained by those nations 
that had been engaged in belligerent operations. 
Having given the sum total, the sage computer 
gravely informs his readers that a fractional part 
of the amount, thus thrown away in providing the 
means for mutual slaughter, would have gone far 
towards establishing Christ Jesus in his kingdom.| 
The sentiment, which is by no means a novel or 
uncommon one, struck me as exceedingly gross, 
and as indicating as much of heathenish feeling, 
on the part of the writer, as could be looked for 
in the most ignorant of those whom he is, or pro- 
fesses to be, so anxious to convert, 


But, alas! this writer, as I have already hinted, 
is not alone in this kind of sentiment. Money is) 
decidedly regarded as a chief agent in the multi- 
plied operations of the day. It is the grand lever, 
by which almost every enterprise is sustained, or 
set in motion. It is the primum mobile without! 
which the energies of thousands, who are employ- 
ed in those various fields of action, would sink 


into a state of exhaustion, or become wholly dor- 
mant. 

Money, it must be granted, is a very powerful 
agent in the affairs of mankind. It needs no homi- 


ly to establish this point, or tp convince people of 


this fact; for however they may differ in other re- 
spects, in this matter they are generally pretty 
well agreed. Admitting its utility when confined 
to its proper objects, | cannot but remark that the 
Apostle appears to have entertained a very indif- 
erent opinion of it in some cases, for he hesitates 
not to declare that the love of it is the root of all 
evil, On this point he and our modern téluminati 
are completely at issue. ‘The latter, so far from 
regarding it in the same light with the Aposile, 
would fain persuade us that money is the root o 
all good; that it ic ‘he sine qua non, in default 
of which no useful or laudable enterprise can be 
properly carried out. Is a church to be provided 
with a minister? Money is the prerequisite. Are 
missionaries to be sent out in order to evangelize 
the heathen, as the phrase is?’ ‘The same potent 
engine must be put into operation, or but few 
would volunteer their services for this purpose. 

In short, the conviction seems to have taken 
hold of the public mind that without the instru- 
mentality of money, but little amount of good can 
be accomplished. This I regard not only as an 
extremely puerile, but as a very pernicious senti- 
ment. It has led to various devices, some of them 
not the most honest or unexceptionable, in order 
to raise the means so indispensable to the prose- 
cution of certain objects of more than doubtful 
utility, but which have glittered in the public eye. 

This is a subject of some importance, and may 
well claim the attention of the members of our so- 
ciety, some of whom, if we may judge from pre- 
sent and past indications, are in danger of being 
infected to a morbid degree by the feeling here 
described. 

But I would not be misunderstood. I would 
not throw any bar in the way of those who are 
disinterestedly engaged in promoting useful de- 
signs. ‘These, it is evident, cannot always be car- 
ried out to their full extent without the aid and 
application of money, and, of consequence, with- 
vut appeals to the feelings of our fellow-men. 
have no wish to involve in one common censure 
all who are employed in the various schemes of 
which our age is so fruitful, for promoting the 
benefit of mankind; but 1 do think that great care 
is necessary, on the part of our members, that they 
do not, by their example, give countenance or cur- 


‘rency to the opinion that money is the chief and 


indispensable agent on these occasions. 
Philada., 2mo. 10th, 1846. 


-~-2ooo——_—_——— 
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MELANCTHON. 

(In referring to the annals of the past, the stu- 
dent of history will not fail to perceive that the 
eve of almost every grand epoch is marked by 
men of extraordinary character prepared, in a 
striking and admirable manner, to enact their 
parts in the approaching drama. ‘This was pecu- 
liarly the case prior to that great crisis in the af- 
fairs of mankind, which has been styled, THE RE- 
rormMaTIoN. ‘The period immediately preceding 
that event, or the close of the fifteenth century, 
gave birth to many individuals whose subsequent 
career has influenced the feelings and habits, not 
only of their own age, but of future generations 
down to the present day. Among men of this 
class, he whose name stands at the head of this 
article is entitled to a distinguished place. He 
was the intimate friend of Luther, and a coadjutor 
with him in the vast and perilous labors of that 
day. The following particulars concerning this 
amiable and virtuous man, we have gathered from 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. The 
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task of epitomizing has caused us to deviate a lit- 
tle from the language and order of the original, but 
we have kept strictly to the facts as recorded. ) 


Philip Melancthon was the son of George 
Schwarzerd, a skillful master-armourer of Bret- 
ten, a small town in the Palatinate, and was born 
on the 14th of February, 1497. In after life, he 
took the name of Melancthon, a Greek word sig- 
nifying black earth, and synonymous with Sch- 
warzerd in German.* ‘The father of Melancthon 
was remarkable for his piety, and for the perfeet 
uprightness of his dealings. His mother, whose 
name was Barbara, was the daughter of a respect- 
able magistrate, John Reuter. She was of an af- 
fectionate disposition, somewhat inclined to su- 
perstition, but very discreet and prudent. Philip 
was not eleven years old when his father died.— 
Two days before his death, the latter summoned 
his son to his bed-side, and exhorted him to set 
the Lord always before him. ‘I foresee,” said 
the dying man, *‘ that stormy times are at hand. 
I have witnessed great things; but there are great- 
er still in preparation. God preserve, and guide 
you, my son.’ After receiving his father’s bless- 
ing, Philip was sent to Spire, that he might not 
be present at his father’s death. He wept bitter- 
ly on taking his departure. 

Reuter, the worthy bailiff, Philip’s grand-father, 
performed a father’s part towards the orphan. He 
took both him and his brother George into his 
own house. Here he was provided with a tutor, 
an excellent man, who governed his young pupil 
with discretion. ‘* He loved me as if | had been 
his son,”’ said Melancthon; ‘1 loved him as a 
father; and I trust that we shall meet in heaven.” 

Philip was remarkable for the excellence of his 
understanding, his quickness in acquiring. and his 
talent for communieating knowledge. He could 
never be idle, but was always seeking for some 
one with whom he might discuss the things he 
had heard. It often happened that learned foreign- 
ers passed through Bretten and visited his grand- 
father. On such occasions the youth immediate- 
ly accosted them, engaged them in conversation, 
and pressed them so closely on the subjects dis- 
cussed, that the company were astonished. 

To a powerful genius he united great sweetness 
of disposition, and thus gained the favor of all who 
knew him. He had an impediment in his speech; 
but, following the example of the illustrious Gre- 
cian orator, Demosthenes, he labored with so mueh 
perseverance to overcome this defect, that in after 
life no traces of it were perceptible. On the death 
of his grand-father, he was sent to the school of 
Pforzheim. Here he became acquainted with the 
celebrated Reuchlin, to whom he was also related. 
The latter presented him with a Greek grammar 
and a Bible. ‘These two books were destined to 
be the study of his whole life. While at the above 
school, he made rapid progress in learning, and 
especially in the Greek language, to which he was 
passionately devoted. 

When Reuchlin returned from a journey into 
Italy, his young relation, who was then only 
twelve years old, celebrated the day of his arrival 
by reciting in his presence a Latin production of 
his own composing. Reuchlin, delighted with 
the youth’s talent, tenderly embraced him, called 
him his beloved son, and, smiling, placed upon 
his head the red hat he had received when he was 
made doctor. It was at this time that, at the in- 
stance of Reuchlin, he took the name of Melanc- 
thon. 

At twelve years of age, he went to the univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. It was there he began to 
slake his thirst for knowledge. At fourteen he 


* It was usual in those days for men of letters to drop 
their patronymics, or family names, in favor of Latin or 
i\Greek terms bearing the same signification. Thus Eras- 
|mus changed his paternal name, Gerhard, into the Latin, 
Desiderius, and the Greek, Erasmus.—Ebs. Intex. 
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was made bachelor. In 1512, Ropehiin: invited leonceived from his pbresnal appearance; we now CAUSE OF INSANITY. 
him to ‘l'ubingen, where many eminent scholars|extol and admire his eloquence. We thank the 
were assembled. He attended the lectures of the! prince and yourself for the service you have done , 
theologians, the physicians, and the jurisconsults. us. 1 can wish for no better Greek master. Be- telligencer to the following extract from the report 
There was no kind of knowledge that he deemed ware, my dear Spalatin, of despising this youth. of the Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane, under 
unworthy of pursuit. He sought not for fame, The young man is worthy of the highest honor.” the medical superintendance of Dr. Pliny Earle. 
but for the possession and advantage of learning., Melancthon entered, with great ardor, on the 
The Bible especially engaged his attention.—|duties of his new station. “I will use every en- 
He always carried about with him a copy of this deavor,”’ he wrote to Spalatin, ‘to win the favor i 
precious volume, taking it with him to the various of those at Wittemberg who love learning and should induce every individual to exercise care in 
public assemblies which he was called on to at- virtue.” Four days after his inauguration, Luther avoiding those causes of mental and physical ex- 
tend. Rejecting the vain systems of the school-|again wrote to Spalatin: ‘1 commend to your eitement which lead to this deplorable result. 
men, he adhered to the plain testimony of the special regard that most learned and very amiable 
Scriptures. Erasmus, writing at this time to a/Grecian, Philip. His lecture room is always 
friend, thus expresses himself: ‘I have the high- crowded. All the theologians, especially, attend : 
est opinion and the most brilliant expectations of | his lectures.”’ longed excitement upon any subject or train of 
Melancthon. May our Lord so order events, that) Melancthon, on his part, felt he could return thought may induce a morbid state of feeling, 
he may long survive us! He will altogether eclipse Luther’s affection. He soon discerned in him a / 
Erasmus.”’ kindness of disposition, a strength of mind, 
Nevertheless, Melancthon then partook of the courage, and a wisdom which wll then he had is 
errors of his time. “1 shudder,” said he at an never found in any man. He revered and loved Political revolutions, in which the strongest feel- 
advanced period of his life, “‘ when I think of the him. ‘If there be any one,” said he, ‘that I ings of the human mind are aroused, many be- 
superstitious respect I paid to images, while ] was love and embrace with my whole heart, it is Mar- come victims to this malady. 
yeta papist.”” [In a subserviency to the super- tin Luther.” 
stitious practices of his times, Melanecthon pre-| With such feelings did Luther and Melancthon 
sents not a solitary case. Neither genius nor meet; and their friendship continued till death.— ; 
erudition has sufficed, in innumerable instances,| We cannot sufficiently admire the goodness and Worthy of consideration—especially as this prac- 
to rescue the mind from this sort of thraldom, im- wisdom of God, in bringing together two men so tice appears to be on the increase in our schools— 
posed upon it by education and habit. History different and yet so necessary to each other.— 
abounds with facts in corroboration of this re- Melancthon was as remarkable for calmness, pru- 
mark—a humiliating truth certainly, but caleulat-|denee and gentleness, as Luther was for wisdom, 
ed to enforce the lesson of mutual forbearance and impetuosity and energy. Luther communicated ‘‘ The number of patients admitted during the 
charity. | vigor to Melancthon:—Melancthon moderated Lu- past year, as compared with the annual admis- 
In 1514, he was made doctor of philosophy, and ther. ‘They were like positive and negative agents/sions lor several of the preceding years, being se- 
began to lecture publicly. He was then seventeen. |!" electricity, by whose reciprocal action an equi- sumed as the data upon which to found an opinion, 
The grace and charm which he communicated to librium is maintained. If Melancthon had not the necessary inlerence is, that mental disorders 
his instructions, formed a striking contrast to the been at Luther’s side, the torrent might have ate increasing. Whether the increase be in a 
tasteless method then followed by the doctors, and °Y erflowed its banks:—when Luther was not by, greater ratio than that of the population of the city 
especially by the monks. He took an active part Melancthon faltered and gave way even where he and its adjacent country, is a proposition which 
in the contest in which Reuchlin was engaged Ought not. Luther did much by power:—Melanc- cannot easily be demonstrated. However this may 
with the ignoramuses of his time. Agreeable in thon did no less, perhaps, by following a slower be, it is an unquestionable fact, that the exciting 
conversation, gentle and graceful in manners, and ad gentler method. Both were upright, open- causes of mental alienation were never, in time of 
beloved by all who knew him, he soon acquired hearted, and generous; both, full of love oft \ tenner eaanitistig se F people, than at the 
great authority and established reputation among| Word of eternal life, proclaimed it with a fidelity present day among the inhabitants of the United 
the learned. At this time the elector Frederic 294 devotion which governed their whole lives. | States; and particularly so in the states which, bor- 
formed the design of inviting some man of distin-, Melancthon’s appearance wrought a revolution, dering on the Atlantic, were the earliest peopled 
guished learning to become professor of the an- "0t merely in Wittemberg, but throughout Ger- by European emigrants. ‘ 
cient languages in his university in Wittemberg. | ™@ny and the learned world. The study he had = Intoxieating liquors are so cheap that the labor 
He applied to Reuchlin, who recommended Me- @pplied to the Greek and Latin classics and.to of a few hours will procure enough to addle the 
lancthon. ‘The latter accepted the appointment. Philosophy had given an order, clearness and pre- brain for a week, and prevent the healthy a 
He bade farewell to his native place, exclaiming, ©ision to his ideas which diffused on the subjects of reason perhaps a much longer period. ‘The 
“The will of the Lord be done.’ All the uni-| he handled a new light and an indeseribable beau- avenues to wealth, place and power are open to 
versity grieved at his departure. He was then ‘Y- The sweet spirit of the gospel fertilized and all: the child of the cottager thus entering into the 
one-and-twenty. animated all his reflections; and in his lectures the strife of competition with the son of the most 
He arrived*at Wittemberg on the 25th of Au-|driest sciences appeared clothed with a grace that wealthy citizen. ‘The progress of civilization and 
gust, 1518. The professors did not receive him charmed all hearers. ‘The sterility that the scholas- refinement, and the comparative ease with which 
very graciously. ‘Their first impression of him tic philosophy had spread over instruction was the products of both nature and art in every quar- 
did not answer the expectations they had formed, 800es a new method of teaching and of study was ter of the globe are here obtained, have a direct 
They beheld a young man, w ho looked even introduced by Melancthon. ‘ ‘Thanks to him,’’ tendency to foster a luxurious life. Hence human 
younger than he really was, of small stature. and|Say8 a distinguished historian of Germany, ** Wit- desires and human wants are greatly multiplied, 


We invite the attention of the readers of the In- 


The increase of the number of insane persons 
in our country is a subject of serious inquiry; and 


If the mind act through a material organization, 
is it not reasonable to suppose, that undue or pro- 


which if matured and fostered, will end in insani- 


ty? ‘Thus we find that in all religious, moral and 


The remarks of Dr. Earle in reference to the 
early and forced education of children, are well 


and to be, to some extent, at least, incorporated 
into our systems of public education. 


of a shy and timid demeanor. Is this the famous temberg became the school of the nation. while both mind and body are exerted to the ut- 
doctor, thought they, that the great men of our| ‘The impulse that Melancthon gave to Luther in most power of endurance to gratify the former and 
day. such as Erasmus and Reuchlin, so highly |is work of translating the Bible, is one of the supply the latier. “The almost unavoidable effect 


extol? Neither Luther, to whom he first intro- 0st memorable circumstances of the friendship of the artificial mode of living thus produced, is 
duced himself, nor Luther's colleagues, conceived | between these great men. Luther obliged Me- either a debility of the system, or an augmentation 
any great hopes of him, when they remarked his lanethon to take part in the task, consulted him in of nervous excit ibility, either of which facilitates 
youth, his diflidence, and his retiring manners. difficult passages; and the work, which was des- the invasion of mental disease. 

Four days after his arrival. he delivered his in- tined to be one of the grandest achievements of the Art has made advances so rapid towards the an- 
augural discourse. The whole university was|'eformer, advanced, with the aid of his dear Philip, pihilation of time and space, that, if life be mea 
convened on the oceasion. ‘The lad, as Luther More securely and rapidly to its completion. sired by the proper standard—the number ot 
calls him, spoke such elegant Latin, and manifest-| [We here close for the present this brief sketch events, circumstances and conditions, seen, felt « 
ed so much learning, so cultivated an understand- of Melancthon. We shall probably resume it at pereeived—the amount of pleasure enjoyed and 
ing, and such sound judgment, that all his auditors|some future Opportunity. In the meantime, we of pain endured—the people of the present gene- 
were astonished. When he had concluded, all'recommend to our young readers, as worthy of ration have an existence of ten-fold longer duration 
crowded around him to offer their congratulations; | their imitation, the example of this eminent indi- than their forefathers. As if this were not enough, 
but no one felt more delighted than Luther.—)vidual. We see in him talents of the highest or- the mind is forced into an aetivity corresponding 
** Melancthon,”’ said he, writing to his friend| der, cultivated to the utmost degree, adorned with with the new era of art. Children, before the 
Spalatin, ‘‘ delivered only four days after his ar-| humility, and devoted, not to purposes of display, body has acquired sufficient tone, or the brain 
rival, so beautiful and learned an oration that it|not to the gratification of vanity, but to the honor sufficient firmness, to endure much mental exer- 

was heard by all with approbation and astonish-,of God, the advancement of religion, and the chief tion with impunity, are placed in schools where 
ment. We soon got over the prejudices we had/jinterests of man. J the intellectual faculties are unduly urged, while 
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velopment of the frame is too often neglected.— 
Under such circumstances, the head will expand, 
but the body cannot grow in size or vigor suffi- 
ciently to maintain “‘ a balance of power.” 

If the child escape the more immediate dangers 
thus produced, he arrives at manhood with an un- 
natural susceptibility of mental excitement, as well 
as an increased disposition to diseases of the brain, 
by what causes soever they may be induced. He 
enters the arena of life, and engages in the general 
struggle for advancement before alluded to. Ifa 
merchant, he is subject not only to the ordinary 
fluctuations of trade, but to those financial revul- 
sions which appear to be consequent upon an un- 
settled policy of government, and an instability of 
the laws affecting commerce. Whatever may be 
his occupation or condition, he may become in- 
terested in some of the prevalent doctrines in poli- 
tics, morals and religion, which are both maintain- 
ed and opposed by a partizanship, a zeal, an en- 
thusiasm, in many instances too nearly allied, it 
is feared, to madness.”’ 


-~7oor ———— 
From the New York Tribune. 


> During our visit to the Massachusetts State Prison 
some time since, the Warden spoke with deep interest of a 
Prisoner whose talents as a Poet had excited much atten- 
tion. We find the following lines from his pen in ‘ The 
Prisoner's Friend.’ Our readers will agree with us in pro- 
nouncing them very beautiful. 


THE PRISONER’S ADDRESS TO HIS MOTHER. 


I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
Far from our happy home ; 

I’ve left the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam; 

And Time, since then has rolled his years, 
And marked them on my brow— 

Yet still, I’ve often thought of thee— 
I’m thinking of thee now. 

I'm thinking of those days, mother, 
When, with such earnest pride, 

You watched the dawnings of my youth, 
And pressed me to your side ; 

Then love had filled my trusting heart 
With hopes of future joy, 

And thy bright fancy honors wove 
To deck thy ‘darling boy.’ 


I’m thinking on the day, mother, 
I left thy watchful care, 
When thy fond heart was lifted 
To Heaven—thy trust was there : 
And memory brings thy parting words, 
When tears fell o’er thy cheek ; 
But thy last loving, anxious look, 
Told more than words could speak. 


I’m far away from thee, mother, 
No friend is near me now, 
To soothe me with a tender word, 
Nor cool my burning brow ; 
The dearest ties affection wove 
Are all now torn from me; 
They left me when the trouble came — 
They did not love like thee. 


I would not have thee know, mother, 
How brightest hopes decay— 

The tempter, with his baneful cup, 
Has dashed them all away ; 

And shame has left its venomed sting, 
To rack with anguish wild! 

*T would grieve thy tender heart to know 
The sorrows of thy child. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Unpitied and unblest ; 

Yet still, I would not have thee know 
How sorely I'm distressed ; 

I know thou wouldst not chide, mother, 
Thou wouldst not give me pain, 

But cheer me with thy softest words, 


And bid me hope again. 


I] know thy tender heart, mother, 
Sull beats as warm for me, 

As when I left thee, long ago, 
To cross the broad blue sea ;— 

And | love thee just the same, mother, 
And I long to hear thee speak, 

And feel again thy balmy breath 


Upon my care-worn cheek. 


But ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast— 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest; 

And, as I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in mine ear 

A voice, that speaks of Heaven and thee, 


And bids me seek thee there. C. M. 
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From all parts of the country, evidences flow 
in upon us which go to shew that a spirii is at 
work which, if it do not receive a timely and salu- 
tary check, may inflict a serious wound on socie- 
ty. Under the guise of religious zeal, and having 
for its ostensible object the moral welfare of the 
community, this spirit is active in endeavoring to 
promote an increased veneration for external forms 
and institutions. In the view of many who con- 
fine their observations pretty much to outward 
appearances and professions, all this betokens re- 
sults of the most beneficial character. But to us, 
we confess, it presents quite a different aspect.— 
The annals of every age furnish testimony to the 
fact that, in proportion to the decline of true piety, 
a more exact and rigid observance of the visible 
signs of devotion is deemed essential. 

The circumstance which has given rise to these 
remarks is one to which we have already, at dif- 
ferent times, alluded, but which, from its assumed 
importance, and its probable effects on society, 
we cannot let pass without further notice. We 
refer to the religious mania (for such we cannot 
forbear calling it,) that exists in relation to what 
is very erroneously styled the ‘Sabbath.’ ‘The 
Society of Friends, regarding it as a wholesome 
regulation, has never objected to the appropriation 
of one day in seven, as a respite from bodily la- 
bor; and not on this account only, but as afford- 
ing a more ample opportunity for the performance 
of social worship,—a duty which it deems incum- 
bent on all its members, whenever practicable.— 
But it never entertained, or gave encouragement 
to the idea that the day thus set apart was invest- 
ed with a peculiar holiness; that it constituted any 
part of the christian code; that'men were bound to 


a stricter discipline of mind, or to a more rigid 
exercise of devotion on that day than on any other. 


It never gave its countenance to the impression, 
which seems too prevalent, that the duties which 


appertain to religion are to be only periodically 
performed. These it holds as consisting in a state 
of mental watchfulness; in the constant practice of 
self-denial; in frequent, if not incessant aspirations 
to God; in humility of spirit; and in a generous, 
disinterested, and practical concern and labor for 
the good of mankind, under the influence and di- 
rection of Divine grace. ‘These are the duties not 
of one day only, but of every day, and he who 
thus gives evidence of his love to God and man 
has entered into a state of mind which may be 
ealled the christian Sabbath, and of which the 
Jewish ordinance was but an outward type or 
shadow. 


Besides, the Society of Friends, deeply regard- 
ing the spiritual character of the christian dispen- 
sation, and having but little respect for outward 
rites and ceremonies, which it esteems at best but 
as clogs and fetters to the mind, holds itself under 
no obligation to be governed by the law of Moses. 
The latter, it maintains, is wholly abrogated by 
the coming of Christ, the object of whose mission 
was to direct the attention of the people to an in- 
ward law and a spiritual worship which, in the 
natural course of events, would put an end to the 
Mosaic administration, with its paraphernalia of 
rites and ceremonies. Alluding to the latter, the 
Apostle Paul, who well understood the nature of 
the gospel dispensation, and who was well versed 
in the outward law, expressly declares, that they 
were a burden which neither the generation then 
living, nor their fathers could bear. In accordance 
with this testimony, we find him expressing his 
deep regret, when some of the early converts to 
christianity, as is natural to the human mind, gave 
evidence of their fondness for former practices.— 
‘* Ye observe days and months, and times and 
years. [am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upon you labor in vain.”” And to the same class 
of believers, who appear to have resembled our 
zealots of the present day in their veneration for 
outward ordinances, he addressed the expostula- 
tion: ‘This only would I learn of you, received 
ye the spirit by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith? Are ye so foolish? having begun 
in the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh?” 


How apposite is all this to many who now pro- 
fess christianity, and who are laboring, with all 
their industry and skill, to re-establish, on its an- 
cient footing, that which has no natural or neces- 
sary relation to the gospel of Jesus Christ! Were 
that great and good man, that bright luminary of 
the primitive chureh, whose sentiments we have 
just quoted, to re-visit this scene of action, and to 
cast his eye over the existing state of society, he 
would find that he had an Herculean task to per- 
form. He would have to renew his former cam- 
paigns, and to fight his former battles over again. 


But to return to the consideration of the present 
general movement in favor of a more rigid, and, 
we might add, a puritanical observance of what 
is called the Sabbath. It is by no means difficult 
to divine who are the class of men that have given 
impetus to, and are the most interested in, this 
grand operation. ‘They are the clergy. Prohib- 
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iting all others, with pharisaical rigor, from secu- 
lar action on the first day of the week, they, at 
the same time, as we have remarked on a former 
occasion, derive all or the chief portion of their 
temporal gains from their labors on that day.* It 
is no wonder therefore that they should manifest 
particular solicitude in favor of an institution which 
they have appropriated so much to their own bene- 
fit. We should be slow to impute sinister designs 
to our fellow-men when they profess to act fairly 
and disinterestedly; neither would we involve all 
But 
aware that they who preside over the spiritual in- 


of this class in an indiscriminate censure. 


terests of their fellow-men, do not occupy the chair 
of instruction without fee or reward, our charity, 
we confess, is not of that easy kind which would 
permit us to entertain any other impression than 
that which we have expressed. 

If the clergy, and they who are under their im- 
mediate influence, are allowed to go on in this way 
unrebuked; if the puritanical observance of the first 


day of the week is to be established as a test or 


criterion by which the christian character of indi- 
viduals is to be judged; if ali who do not fall in 
with the general opinion ate to be held obnoxious 
to public censure, and, perhaps, amenable to the 
civil law, the charter of our religious liberties will 
be invaded and destroyed. 


Let it not be supposed that this is the language 
of idle alarm. Conventions are forming in every 
part of the country; meetings are held; speeches 
of the most zealous and ardent character are de- 
livered; the talent, influence, and elite of the coun- 
try are invoked, and the public press is teeming 
with arguments in favor of this measure. The last, 
which is called the palladium of human rights, ap- 
pears to be almost completely subsidized and drawn 
over on this question. ‘The moral and religious 
habits of society are appealed to; and every means 
that ingenuity can devise are put into operation in 


order to accomplish a result which, judging from 


the spirit engaged in its behalf, and the manner, 


in which it is carried out, would, after all, be of 
worse than doubtful benefit to mankind. At some 
of those conventions, unambiguous hints are held 
out that where the means of persuasion have fail- 
ed, penal measures may be employed to enforce 
conformity. In other words, it is insinuated that 
he who does not make it his business to attend 
some place of worship on the first day of the 
week, should be held as a defaulter in the eye of 
the civil law, and visited accordingly. Such are 
the natural effects of fanaticism, and an unhallow- 
ed zeal! We certainly deem it becoming, and 
would encourage all, to attend those places of 
worship on the first day of the week, which their 
conscientious feelings lead them to prefer. But we 
disapprove of every thing like coercion in this 
matter. We regard it as very possible that a man 
may be better employed than in listening to a 


studied sermon for which he is taxed; or in going 


*If this be true, (and we do not see that it can be de- 
nied,)—if, as we presume is the general opinion, to devote 
the first day of the week to the acquisition of secular gain, 
constitute a breach of what is called the Sabbath, we know 
of no class who are more culpable in this respect than the 
clergy themselves, the alleged sacredness of their office to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 








through a round of ceremonies which may amuse 
the eye, but which seldom touch or improve the 
heart. We deem it quite probable that the self- 
styled guardian of religion who preaches for hire 
and divines for money, and who may have much 
leisure at his command, may be less guiltless in 
the Divine sight than the industrious mechanic, or 
hard working laborer who may, now and then, 
seek a little innocent recreation on the only day 
In 


this case, however, what an outcry is raised by the 


of the week devoted to relaxation from toil. 


former! We acknowledge that we have little sym- 
pathy with this feeling. ‘There is too much of 
monastic superstition about it, incompatible with 
the enlightened character of the present age. It 
misrepresents true religion, and gives her an air 
of austerity and reserve that does not belong to 
her. Its probable effect, moreover, will be to 
abridge individual rights, and to establish regula- 
tions which, in many instances, may prove ex- 
tremely oppressive and annoying. 


It is no doubt within the memory of many, 
when the same officious and over-zealous spirit, 
which is now at work, so far wrought upon the 
public mind, by dint of indefatigable efforts, as to 
obtain numerous petitions to congress from all 
parts of the country, asking for the suspension or 
‘discontinuance of the public mail on the first day 
of the week. ‘This measure, which, if carried 
into effect, would have subjected the citizens of 
the United States to the most serious inconveni- 
ence, met with a signal failure, under the action 
of a wise and enlightened legislature. We antici- 
pate a similar attempt ere long, but whether with 
the same result as in the former case, we feel 
somewhat doubtful. 


| 


It is pretty certain that our 
modern advocates of the Sabbath evince but little 
regard for consequences in a civil point of view, 
and entirely overlook the maxim of Jesus, that 
**the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.”’ 


We observe that, in a neighboring state, a class 
of christians called Sabbatarians have taken the 
alarm. ‘These, with more consistency than our 
present Sabbath advocates, keep holy the seventh 
day of the week, as prescribed by the law of Mo- 
ses, and perceiving the tendency of this general 
movement, have petitioned the legislature to se- 
cure to them the continuance of their vesied rights. 
Let all who prize their civil and religions liberties, 
and who desire the true welfare of society, take 
timely warning. 


+ 2eer 


Notice to Correspondents.—We think our 
friend **C, ©.” has drawn an extreme inference 
We do not be- 
lieve it was the intention of the writer alluded to, 
to include physical and moral infirmity in the 
same class of evils, as the former only was the 
There much 
permitted which Divine goodness does not ap- 
prove. 


in his last communication to us. 


subject under consideration. is 


The pamphlet alluded to in our last, furnished 


by a correspondent, will be commenced in our 
next number. 


| begin to be regarded in their true light. 


Ll? A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 


Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held at 


the usual place, on d4th-day evening next, the 4th proximo, 
at 74 o'clock. 


J.M. ELLIs, 
L. GILLINGHAM, 
Clerks 


Philada., 2d mo. 28th, 1846. 


DIED, on 4th-day aflernoon, the 25th inst., Epwakp, 


son of Joseph and Eliza Canby, aged 2 years, 8 months, 
and 9 days. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


The arrival of the steam ship Cambria, from England, 
within the last week, brings intelligence of a very impor- 
tant nature. The new ministry, or rather tie old one which 
became reinstated in office, is vigorously pursuing a plan of 
operation which is likely to produce results of a very inter- 
esting character. The gradual repeal of the existing corn 
laws, which have been for so many years held in popular 
odium, and justly so, is one of those measures which the 
present administration appears resolved, at all hazards, to 
carry into effect. This project of course must needs give 
offence to the great landed interests of the country, who 
will not fail to bring every engine of power within their 
reach to play against it, or to counteract the efforts of the 
present ministry. ‘The new course of policy, however, is so 
acceptable to the mass of the nation, that if the administra- 
tion do not falter in its career, the proposed change (the 
prospect of which has already enlivened the hearts of the 
people ) will be accomplished peacefully, and to the general 
satisfaction. 

It is usual with the writers on governments to extol the 
power and excellence of the British constitution, and its 
capability to secure the civil rights, and to promote the 
happiness of the people; but, perhaps, there is no nation in 
which the great majority of the latter are occasionally sub- 
ject to a greater degree of physical inconvenience and suf. 
fering, than in that boasted region. The fact is a reproach 
to civilization, to morals, and, above all, to christianity; but 
we flatter ourselves, from present indications, that a ‘better 
order of things is about to take place, in which not the in- 
terests of a few, but the “greatest good of the greatest 
number,” will be the ruling object of the civil and legisla 
tive power. 

We are glad to perceive, by the general tone of the En- 
glish press, that there is ad reluctance abroad to- 


wards a course of hostility with this country. The point in 
’ 
a 


ecided 


ispute is deemed a matter of too small importance to jus- 
tify belligerent operations. We persuade ourselyes that the 
mereasing good sense of mankind, on subjects of this na- 
ture, is doing much to prevent a recourse to warlike mea- 
sures on slight, or even formidable pretexts. The little that 
is to be gained, and the much that is to be lost, by a resort 
to extreme mexsures of this | { 


ind, are considerations that 
We regret to find 
that some of our members in congress seem anxious to in- 
flame the public mind at home, and to goad on the English 
government to a declaration of war with this country; but 
we trust that better counsels will prevail, and that those 
base and nefarious designs are doomed to disappointment. 


Moyamensing.—This district has a population of over 
14,000. It has 10 licetised taverns, aud 242 groggeries,— 
1775 human beings over 45 years of age who cannot read 
or write. During the past two years there has been sold 
in small quantities, over 10,000 barrels of liquor; over 1000 
sober men made drunkards; over Y6U families ruined; over 
900 children left destitute; 100 Coroner’s inquests, and 
over 4000 persons sent by committing magistrates to prisor 
Sad picture, truly!—Spirit of the Times 


An Efficient Movement was made a short time since by 
the corporation of Baltimore, t and check the pro- 
gress of small pox in that city. They provided for the em- 
ployment of twenty physicians to visit every house in the 
city, and vaccinate their inmates. ‘This is by far the most 
wise as well as the most efficient salutary provision that we 
with the prevalence of this 


to meer 


have heard of in connection 
- 


dreadful disease in several o 
eluded. 


our large cities—our own in- 


lk 


Extraordinary.—We \earn from the Trenton State Ga 
zette, that the Delaware closed recently at Lamberton for 
the fourth time The like is not remembered 
even by the oldest imhabitants of that antediluvian place. 
For two weeks previous, the navigation of the river had 
been clear, and vessels trading 
summer season, 


this winter. 


up aud down as in the 


Snow at New Bedford.—The average level is probably 
not less than two feet. ‘The quantity of snow now on the 
ground is said to be greater than at any time previous in 
that vicinity since the memorable snow storm in 1815 


} 


Coffee._— Baltimore 
fee, 32,5 


period. 


seems tr i great market for Cof. 


22 bags of Rio were sold in that city within a short 
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THE SENECA INDIANS. 

The following article, which we take from “the 
Buffalo Daily Pilot,” gives a truly gratifying pic- 
ture of the present improved and flourishing con- 
dition of that remnant of the Seneca Indians, now 
residing in the western part of the State of Ne 
York, on the south side of Lake Erie. The pros- 
pect here afforded, that even a remnant of this 
once numerous tribe, the old and fast friends of 
the United States, will be rescued from the sad 
destiny that has befallen so many branches of 
their race, cannot but be gratifying to every friend 
of humanity. A considerable portion of them 
have, we learn, embraced the Christian religion. 


The Senecas were once at the head of that 
powerful confederacy called by the French “‘Iro- 
quors.”” From the earliest settlement of this coun- 
try they maintained the relations of peace with the 
English colonies, and were known by the Ameri- 
cans under the name of the *‘ Six Nations.”’"— 
From the many thousands which at that time 
composed the Seneca tribe, they are now, it ap- 
pears, reduced to about 2600 persons, but latterly 
have rather increased in number. For some years 
past they have been under the care of the Society 
of Friends, to whose superintendance and prudent 
management they are indebted for their present 
comfortable condition. 


It seems, by the account here referred to, that 
at a late general council of the nation, they, with 
much ceremony, received and adopted with the 
**Snipe Clan,’’ a female who had been recently 
married to one of their chiefs. It will perhaps 
be recollected, that during the past summer, these 
Senecas, as an expression of their gratitude for 
the aid they had received from ‘ the Friends,” in 
a full and general council, received and adopted, 
with much formality, one of our citizens, a mem- 
ber of the Friends’ Society, into the “‘Swan Clan’”’ 
of their nation. 


Brant, Erie Co., N.Y. Jan. 15, 1846, 


It is truly surprising to see the vast improve- j 


ments which are being made on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, among our neighbors the Seneeas— 
a remnant of a tribe of New York Indians, once 
proud and mighty, and whose alliance the greatest 
powers of the world eagerly and tenaciously 
sought—the tribe that has produced and reared 
80 many statesmen, orators and warriors, of whom 
any nation might well be proud. 

During the past summer they have erected no 
less than twelve frame houses of ordinary size, 
and a few barns; cleared some farms, and many 
of them till their lands ‘Yankee fashion.” Within 
three years their improvement has been more ap- 
parent and rapid, and it may be the effect of the 
example and influence of that portion of the tribe 
that emigrated from the Buffalo Reservation upon 
the Cattaraugus. 

The new settlers are decidedly the most intel- 
ligent, industrious and frugal. 

A few years ago the Senecas owned a large ter- 
ritory west of Seneca lake, and the nation princi- 
pally resided in the country round about Geneva 
and Canandaigua. 

By cessions, from time to time, their territory 

is reduced to two tracts of land, called the Catta- 
raugus and Allegany Reservations. Upon the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace (soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary war) between the Six 
Nations and the United States Government, Pre- 
sident Washington orally advised and encouraged 
the delegation of Chiefs, then at the seat of govern- 
ment in the city of New York, to abandon the 
chase, follow agricultural pursuits, become civi- 
lized, and learn the habits of the white man.— 
‘* Learning all these,”’ said Washington, ‘‘in time 
to come our children will become one people.” 
Subsequently the President renewed his advice, 
both by letters and commissioners, 


w “like the whites.” 


> with. 
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The Indians have been for many years tonth 
longer than the whites generally supposed) well 
aware that they must be compelled to leave the 
chase, &nd the Chiefs have, in m: ny instances, 
advised the nation upon the subject of becoming 
The Indians have repeatedly 
endeavored to seffle down and till the soil, but 
strange as it may appear, have as often been 
foiled; for as soon as they have commenced their 
new habits, and are about to emerge from a wig- 
wam into a house, there comes the land specula- 
tor, effects a treaty of cession according to his 
own terms—and where are the Indians? Why, 
driven back into the forest! Messrs. Editors, to 
say nothing about the equity and fairness of trea- 
ties with Indian tribes, I would ask you how 
many backs into the forest it would take to dis- 
courage you, in your attempts to change your 
habits and customs? 


Notwithstanding the repeated discouragements, 
the influence of adverse public opinion, of oppres- 
sion, of national prejudices, and of strong attach- 
ment to old customs, habits and usages; the proud 
spirit of the Seneca is surmounting all difficulties, 
and he now begins to stand upon the broad _plat- 
form of civilization. Will the civilized receive the 
“tyro in the profession” with a helping hand, and 
hail the day he had enlisted; or will they send 
him back into the forest? 


Among the educated men of the Seneca nation 
there are two or three lawyers, and one physi- 
cian. 

The lawyers can have but little to do, the peo- 
ple have but few quarrels, and they generally 
submit their difficulties to the Council of Chiefs, 
or settle it by arbitration. The physician, we 
undersand, is a graduate of Geneva Medical Col- 
lege. 

‘In public and private life no young man stands 

before him. He has a powerful influence in the 
nation, and the respect of all. 
In a professional point of view he has no equal 
in this seetion of the country; public opinion veri- 
fies this fact. By the way, the physician, we un- 
derstand, married a wife of a respectable family at 
Geneva. On the first day of the year, the nation, 
according to custom, met en masse at their Coun- 
cil House, to exchange congratulations, and there- 
upon the physician’s wife was duly and publicly 
adopted into the Seneca nation. 

She was adopted into a very respectable family 
of the Snipe Clan. 

Silver Heels was the herald of the day who 
proclaimed the deed of the Nation, *‘and ye shall 
forever and hereafter call and know her by the 
name of Yoanjaawih, and wherever ye shall have 
occasion to speak of her, ye shall say, Yoanjaa- 
She shall be the daughter of Ganadaalisoh. 
I repeat it, Yoanjaawih, I say.’’ Whereupon, 
Yoanjaawih was brought forward for public view 
that all might see her, in order to recognize her 
hereafter. 

With the present state of public opinion among 
the Seneca, in regard to the culture of civilized 
habits, with the proper influence of their educated 
young men, and with the encouragement and ap- 
probation of the civilized community around them, 
we portend that it will not be long before the Se- 
neca will be found far in advance in civilization, 
and the hopes and the wishes of all Indian friends 
be realized. Yours, &c., 1. H.S. 


~= _+eeer 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER, 

As early as the age of twenty, every one should 
consider the importance of having a good moral 
character; and should endeavour to form and ac- 
quire it. At that age, there is usually maturity 
of intellect enough to distinguish between good 


and evil, and to decide on the course to be pur-| 


sued. Conscience and the moral sense have full 


power to discriminate and to choose. The right 
and the wrong of actions are clearly perceived 
and understood; and the different results of each, 
as to our present bging, at least, if we were to 
extend our views no further, may be justly ap- 
prehended, 

It has been often and justly said, that we are 
creatures of habit. And habits ef moral character 
are early formed. We have passions, and we are 
liable to temptations;—if we yield to evil desires 
for a time, they become stronger; if we are over- 
come by early temptations, we shall have less 
power to resist afterward. ‘The course began and 
pursued for a season, will, except by an uncom- 
mon effort, or some remarkable occurrence, most 
probably be pursued. It will be nafwrul to con- 
tinue it. And hence the necessity of setting out 
right; and of entering the right path early. 

{t is acommon error, but a great and di angerous 
error, that a moral reformation, or change of moral 
character can, at any time, and easily, be effected. 
It is far otherwise. Besides, if there be a right 
course, and a proper course, (both as our duty and 
happiness are concerned,) the sooner we enter 
upon it the better. We shall thus show our wis- 
dom, and provide for our interest. Not to do so, 
will be acting on a principle, which, in other and 
the common affairs of life, every one condemns. 

We venture to say to the young, then,—See to 
‘your moral character—‘*Get knowledge and wis- 
dom—and with all thy getting, get understand- 
ing.”’ Seek for useful knowledge; and let this 
knowledge guide you. If aman knows how to 
pilot a ship, or te manage a farm, and yet sleeps, 
or haunts the tavern, when he should be watching 
and working at his post—what should we think 
of him? The light of conscience must guide; the 
moral sense must be the criteron; evil desires, and 
selfish, irregular passions must be suppressed.— 
Reselutely conform to duty, and habit will soon 
make duty pleasant. And the middle and close 
of life will not be filled up with vain regrets and 
painful self-denials. 

-—-—-7-o 
TRUE PHILANTHROPY. 
The following paragraphs are taken from the 


last L. Marra CuHILp 


letter of 


to the Boston 


Courier :— 


Last week the city was very beautiful in her 
clean white robe, and sun and wind powdered the 
darkest corners with diamonds. But in the Bow- 
ery, a noble horse, urged beyond his strength and 
lashed « meen? by drunken drivers, gave a frantic 
bound in his agony and dropped instantly dead. 
| have itil joy in the snow and sunshine ; they 
bring so much suflering to the 
of God,” as Mr. Pi 
The extreme , 
season of sleighing in th.s city, is a striking proof 
of the wanton selfi man in his rage for 
excitement. Inanimate nature sighs through all 
her voices, that the human is thus at discord with 
her. In the city 


We have Cf lI 


‘dumb creatures 
’ 


ly calls them. 
horses during 


rpont eloquen 
} . . 
cruelty to brief 


. . 
shness of 


her very names are desecrated. 
The Star, and grog-shops 
named The Rainbow, and The Fountain. Yet 
even in this there is evidence of the yearning after 
the fresh, the beautiful, and the pure. Flowers 
placed in broken tea-pots, on the sills of miserable 
windows, tell the same story; and so do poor little 
birds, hopping about in their small wooden cages. 
Their joyous existence is not thus smothered from 
intentional unkindness, but from thouhtless love 


: 1) 7 
ars called 


\of their melody, and the instinctive delight of being 


near a winged nature. 

Last summer, as I walked out on the Third 
Avenue, I often saw a laboring man watering a 
vine at his door, which almost touched the pave- 
ment, and was continually covered with dust. 
“Thou poor soul,” thought I, “how hard thou 
art trying to keep a few flowers in thy cramped 
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and stifled existence—and thou, thyself, art a bud watches till school is dismissed, then flings his is cursed with the infernal spirit of slave holding, 
that cannot blossom for want of sunshine and! marbles into the street and runs. His bright face robbe ry and wrong,—Ww hen | remember that w ith 
dew.”’ AsI walked homeward the laborer and peeps round a corner to see the poor children the waters of her 


OS Pome to em remem 





noblest rivers, the tears of my 
his unhappy-looking morning glory set in motion pick them up; but they never know who is their brethren are borne to the ocean, disregarded and 
a crowd of thoughts concerning men and cities, benefactor. | know not how he has worked it out forgotten, and that her most fertile fields drink 
labor and capital, and the foundation of our pre- in his little brain, that all the playthings i in the 


daily of the warm blood of my outraged sisters, | 
sent social structure. Feeling how all our morn- world ought not to be mon iopolized by those who am filled with unutterable loathing, and led to re- 


ing glories are trailed in the dust, and browsed have money in their pockets; neither do | know ore h myself that any thing could fall from my 
by passing cattle, | thought, for the thousandth who he is. ‘The woman who tends the toy shop, lips in praise of such a land. America will not 
time, “ Would that I did not see below the surface says he often repeats this pretty little experiment, allow her children to love her. yy" seems bent 
of things, or that I could see deep enough to find and seems to take great delight in it. If the world on compelling those who would | » her warmest 
the right foundation.” does not spoil him before he is a man, and if his friends, to be her worst enemies “May God give 

But while this is not granted, I cheer my heart head is as clear as his heart is warm, he will her repentance before it is too he is the ardent 
with cueauie manifestatiohs of man’s capacity probably be an earnest re-builder of the Social prayer of my heart. I will continue to pray, la- 
for renovation. ‘The Prison Association, which | System. If he dies, m anwhile, he will deserve bor and wait, believing that she cannot always be 
have mentioned in previous letters, more than re- the Shakspearean epitaph that I once read on a insensible to the dictates of justice, or deaf to the 
alizes the hopes of believers in the law of kind- child’s tombstone in Plymouth grave yard :— voice of humanity. 
ness. Nine out of ten of the released inmates of “God knows what a man he might have made; 
Sing-Sing, who have been assisted by the assoeia- we know he died a most rare boy.” condition of the people of this land have been very 
tion, are doing extfemely well, and evince a very — +e + great. I have travelled almost from the hills of 
grateful disposition. It is a painful fact, that mo- FREDERICK DOUGLASS. ‘Howth’ to the Giant’s Causeway, and from the 
mentary recklessness is often punished as severe- 
ly as deliberate erime. 

A young Englishman left his native land, where 
a pampe red church and nobility drive out honest 
working-men from a soil they ny gained by conquest, 
and still keep by the law of force. He came to 
this country for e mployment, and found every 
corner crowded. He was honest and industrious, 


My opportunities for learning the character and 





We can hardly resist the temptation which im- Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear. During these 
pels us to lay before our readers the following travels I have met with much in the character 
letter from Freperick Dovexass, an American and condition of the people to approve, and much 
Slave now in Great Britain, to the Boston Libera-|to condemn—imuch that has thrilled me with plea- 
tor. ‘There are passages in it which, for genuine sure—and very much that has filled me with pain. 
eloquence, would do honor to any writer of the [ will not, in this letter, attempt to give any de- 
English language, however eminent; while it is scription of those scenes which have given me pain. 
worthy of study as a transcript of the feelings of This 1 will do hereafter. I have enough, and 
but very timid and easily depressed. When his one to whom his native land denies a home exce pt, more than your subscribers will be disposed to 
money was gone, and he could obtain no work— on conditions which involve the sacrifice of his, read at one time, of the bright side of the picture. 
in an evil hour of distress and discouragement— jnalienable rights and the loss of that happiness [ can truly say, | have spent some of the happiest 
he was tempted to hire a wagon with the view of which Freedom only can confer. It seems almost moments of my life since landing in this country. 
selling it, and pocketing the proceeds. He drove jncredible that such a letter should have been'! seem to have undergone a transformation. | 
on desperately, far away from the city; but he written by a man who has graduated in no live a new life. ‘The warm and generous co- 
was unused to knavish tricks, and conscience jpstitution save that ‘peculiar’ one known as operation extended to me by the friends of my 
would not allow him to offer the horse and wagon American Slave Ty. How many of the White|despised race—the prompt ‘and liberal manner 
for sale. Still he could not muster sufficient opponents of Colored Suffrage can write as With which the press has rendered me its aid— 


courage to go back and avow his fault. Natural welj/2—N. Y. Tribune. the glorious enthusiasm with which thousands 
timidity, and experience of man’s harshness made ‘have flocked to hear the cruel wrongs of my 


him dread the task. He was seon sought for and Victoria Hotel, Belfast, Jan. 1, 1846. down-trodden and long-enslaved fellow -country- 
arrested. He was advised to plead not guilty, I am now about to take leave of the Emerald men pourtrayed—the deep sympathy for the slave, 
and was told that an acute lawyer could bring Isle, for Glasgow, Scotland. { have been here a and the strong abhorrence of the slaveholder, 
him safely out of the difficulty. But he answer-|little more than four months. Up to this time, |}every where evineed—the cordiality with which 
ed, humbly and sorrowfully, “1 did mean to sell have given no direct expression of the views, members and ministers of various religious bodies 
the horse and wagon; and why should I add to! fee] ings, and opinions which I have formed, re-| and of various shades of religious opinions, have 
my fault by te lling a lie?’ Notwithstanding his specting the character and condition of the people embraced me, and lent me their ae kind 
modest deportment, the uncommonly honest ex- of this land. I have refrained thus purposely. | hospitality constantly protlered to me by persons 
pression of his young face, and the upright nature| wish to speak advisedly, and in order to do this, I of the highest rank in society—the spirit of free- 
implied by this declaration, he was sentenced to have waited till [ trust experience has brought dom that seems to animate all with whom I come 
three years at Sing-Sing. [le served his time my opinions to an intelligent maturity. 1 have|in contact—and the entire absence of every thing 
out with the utmost humility and proprie ty; and been diets wan ful, not because I think what I may |that looked like prejudice against me, on account 
when he was released, came to the Prison Asso- say will have much effect in sha g the opinions of the color of my skin—contrasted so strongly 
ciation for advice and assistance. He gave every of the world, but because Janne of influence I) with my long and bitter experience in the United 
indication of a sincere determination to be a use- may possess, whether little or much, I wish it to States, that I look with wonder and amazement 
ful and honorable man. They furnished him with go in the right direction, and according to truth.|on the transition. In the Southern part of the 
clothing, and paid his board until suitable employ-|[ hard] y need say that, in speaking of Ireland, 1, United States, | was a slave, thought of and spo. 
ment could be obtained for him. Not long alter, shall be influe nce “d by no pre judice Ss in favor of ken of as property. In the language of the LAW, 
he received a legacy of four hundred dollars, America. I think my circumstances all forbid ‘held, taken, reputed and adjudged to be a chattel 
from a deceased relative in England. He imme-|that. I have no end to serve, no,creed to uphold, |in the hands of my owners and possessors, and their 
diately went to the office of the Association, re-|no government to defend: and as to nation. | be. executors, administrators and assigns, to all intents, 
paid all the money that had been loaned him, and/long to none. I have no protection at home, or|constructions and purposes whatsoever.’—Brev. 
added a donation of twenty dollars. Was this a resting-place abroad. ‘The land of my birth wel-| Dicesz, 224. In the Northern States, a fugitive 
nature to be trampled under the feet of constables comes me to her shores only as a slave. and spurns|slave, liable to be hunted at any moment like a 
and police officers? Who was most to blame, so-| with contempt the idea of tre we diflere ntly.| felon, and to be hurled into the terrible jaws of 
ciety, or the young disheartened stranger? So that I am an outcast from the socie ty of my ' Slave ry—doomed by an inveterate prejudice 
But let us trust in God, and take courage.| childhood, and an outlaw in the land of my birth. | against eolor to insult and outrage on eve ry hand 
Men are beginning to feel and perceive that hu-|‘I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner as|(Massachusetts out of ine que stion)}—denied the 
man souls are worth more than property. all my fathers were.’ That men should be patri- | privileges and courtesies common to others in the 
At the extremiiy of a dark court, close to one otic is to me perfectly natural, and as a philoso-|use of the most humble means of conveyance— 
of the most crowded thoroughfares of the city, I} phical fact, I am able to give it an infellectual re-|shut out from the cabins of steamboats—re fused ad- 
often see a bright little sign, oe Hope Cottage cognition. But no farther can I go. If ever I had | mission to respec ‘table hotels—caricatured, scorn- 
School.’”” Whence came the idea of such a name, any patriotism, or any capacity for the feeling, it| ed, scoffed, mocked and maltreated with impunity 
in such a place, I know not. But I thank the was whipt out of me long since by the lash of the by any one, (no matter how black his heart) so 
dear Father of us all, that sunshine, music, and) American slave-drivers. he has a white skin. But now behold the change! 
hope, find their way into the darkest corners.| In thinking of America, | sometimes find my-| Eleven days and a half gone, and | have crossed 
And now I will tell you “a merry toy,” as Jere-| self admiring her bright blue sky—her grand old| three thousand miles of the perilous deep. Instead 


my Taylor says. Not far from here, is a public} woods—her fertile fields—her beautiful rivers—|of a democratic government, | am under a mo- 
school for poor children; and near by is a toy|her mighty lakes, and star-crowned mountains. |narchial government. Instead of the bright blue 
shop. A little boy, handsomely dressed, goes in| 


But my rapture is soon checked, my joy is soon|sky of Ame rica, | am covered with the soft grey 
there, and buys his pockets full of marbles. He! turned to mourning. When | remember that all fog of the Emerald Isle. 1 breathe, and lo! the 
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chattel becomes a man. | gaze around in vain 
for one who will question my equal humanity 
claim me as his slave, or ofler an insult. | 
employ a cab—I am seated beside white people— 
{ reach the hotel—I enter the door—lI am 
shown into the same parlor—I dine at the 
table—and no one is offended. No delicate 
grows deformed in my presence. | find no diffi- 
culty here in obtaining admission into any place 
of worship, instruction 


me 


same 
same 


hose 


or amusement, on equal 
terms with people as white as any | ever saw in 
the United States. | meet nothing to remind me 
of my complexion. I find myself regarded and 
treated at eve ry turn with the kindness and defer- 
ence paid to whit pe ople. When | go to church, 
| am met by no upturne “l nose and se ornful lip to 
tell me, ‘ We don’t allow niggers in here ! 

I remember, about two years ago, there was in 
Boston, near the south-west corner of Boston Com- 
mon, a menagerie. | had long desired to see such 
a collection as | understood were being exhibited 
there. Never having had an opportunity while 
a slave, I resolved to seize this, my first since 
my escape. I went, and as | approached the en- 
trance to gain admission, | was met and told by 
the door-keeper, in a harsh and contemptuous 
tone, ‘ We don’t allow niggers in here!’ \ also re- 
member attending a revival meeting in the Rev. 
Henry Jackson’s meeting-house, at New Bedford, * 
and going up the broad aisle to find a seat, | was 
met by a good deacon, who told me, in a 
tone, ‘ We don’t allow niggers in here!’ Soon 
after my arrival in New Bedford from the South, 
I had a strong desire to attend the Lyceum, but 
was told, ‘They don’t allow niggers in here! 
While passing from New York to Boston on the 
steamer Massachusetts, on the night of 9th Dec. 
1843, when chilled almost through with the cold, 
| went into the cabin to get a little warm. I was 
soon touched upon the shoulder and told, ‘ We 
don’t allow niggers in here!’ On arriving in 
Boston from an anti-slavery tour, hungry and tired, 
I went into an eating- house near my friend Mr. 
Campbell’s, to get some refreshments. 
by a lad inaw hite apron, ‘ We'don’t allow niggers 
in here!’ said he. A week or two before leaving 
the U. States, | had a meeting appointed at Wey- 
mouth. On attempting to take a seat in the om- 
nibus, | was told by the driver, (and | never shall 
forget his fiendish hate) ‘ I don’t allow niggers in 
here!’ Thank Heaven for the respite | now en- 
joy! I had been in Dublin but a few days, when 
a gentleman of great respectability kindly offered 


ious 


| was met 


to conduct me through all the public buildings of 


that beautiful city; and a little afterwards, | found 
myself dining with the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
What a pity the sre Was not some American Demo- 
cratic Christian at the door of his splendid man- 
sion, to bark out at my approach, * They don’t al- 
low niggers in here!’ ‘The truth is, the people 
here know nothing of the Republican negro hate 
prevalent in our glorious land. ‘They measure 
and esteem men acosedings to their moral aad in- 


tellectual worth, and not according to the color of 


their skin. Whatever may be 
racies here, there is none | 
man’s skin. This species of Aristocracy belongs 
pre-eminently to ‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’ | have never found it abroad, 
in any but Americans. It » them’ where- 
ever they go. They fin‘ it almost as hard to get 
rid of it as to get rid of their skins. 


said of the Aristoc- 
MASE d on the calor of a 


sticks t 


The second day after my arrival at Liverpool, 


in company with my friend Butium, 
other friends. | went to Katon Hall, 
of the Marguis of Westminster. one of 
splendid buildings in England. On 
the 


and several 
the residence 
the most 
approaching 
door, I found several of our American passen- 
ae came out with us in the Cambria, wait- 
at » door for admission, as but one party 
was one we red i in the house at atime. We all had 


vers, 


ing 


, of all the 


to wait till the company within came out. 
expressive of 
Americans were 


And 
faces, chagrin, those 
They looked 
gall, when they 
admitted on equal terms with 
the door was opened, | walked 
ting with my white 
| could see | had as much at 
tention paid me by the 
through the house, as any with a paler skin. 
| walked through the build the 
not fall down, the pictures did not leap from their 
the doors did not refuse and the 


servants did not say, ‘ We don’t allow niggers in 
oa 


the 
as sour 


pre-eminent. 


as vinegar, and bitter 
found | was to be 
themselves. When 
in on an equal for 


and 


as 


fellow-citi- 
zens, from al 


servants that showed us 
\s 
ing, siatuary did 


place S. to OF n. 
here 


Excuse this imperfect scrawl, and believe me 


to be ever and always yours, 

FREDERICK 

Pore 

PLANTING CORN—* SEED ENOUGH.” 
Very many farmers plant only three or four ker- 
nels of corn to the hill,—others are more generous, 
and bestow their seed with a liberal hand. As 
corn is liable to many accidents, during its infan- 
cy, itis always an excellent plan to plant ** seed 
enough,”’ so that if a portion of the itedes should 
be destroyed, the remainder would be worth the 
trouble of cultivation, and ensure the realization 
of a remunerating crop. It sometimes happens 
that a portion of the seed corn is imperfect, owing 
to certain causes operating either on the crop in 
autumn, or from careless or improper manage- 
ment after its removal to the bin. Sometimes a 
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> portion of the grain on the cob fails to vegetate, 


while the remainder proves sound and good. And 
it is often the case that worms and other enemies 
enter the field—all of which causes should be 
taken into consideration, and their effects obviated, 
so far as practicable, by planting ‘* enough.” 

If a liberal bestowment of seed be accorded, and 
no unlucky contingencies occur to lessen the pro- 
duce, duting the infantile stages of vegetation, the 
supernumeraries may be easily removed, and the 
excess limited at the first hoeing; or it may be de- 
ferred until such time as all danger of loss from 
such causes shall have been removed. An oid 
farmer informs us that for the last twenty years, 
he has made it an invariable rule to plant ten ker- 
nels to the hill, which is just twice the number he 
permits to grow, and that he rarely, if ever, has 
to take out more than three or four blades at hoe- 
ing time—the rest being generally imperfect seed, 
or destroyed b¥worms, crows, or other enemies 
that infest his fields. ‘I'he cost of a few quarts of 
extra seed corn, is of very little consequence to 
the farmer, and the labor of thinning, even where 
all the corn germinates, is still less. 


Maine Cultivator. 
+2ee > == 
TOMATO OR LOVE APPLE. 

This plant or vegetable, sometimes also called 
the Jerusalem Apple, which belongs to the same 
genus with th@ppotatoe and egg plant, was first 
found in Sout*America. It is now cultivated in 
various parts of Europe, and in North America, 
but chiefly in the Southern and Middle States. In 
warm climates they are more. used than in north- 
ern, and have a more pleasant taste. ‘The Italians 
make great use of them in cooking, and it is be- 
coming more common in England. In northern 
latitudes it is raised against walls and artificial 
banks, being first brought forward in hot-beds, and 
then transplanted like other tender annuals. The 
tomato is a tender, herbacious plant, of rank growth, 
but weak, fetid and glutinous. The leaves resem- 
ble those of the potatoe, but the flowers are yellow 
and arranged in large divided bunches; the fruit is 
ornamental, of a bright red color, and pendulous. 
It is now much used in various parts of the United 
States; and many people consider it a great luxury. 


of 
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It is used in sauces and soups; and when boiled 
and seasoned with pepper and salt makes an ex- 
cellent sauce for fish and meat. A learned medi- 
eal professor in the West pronounces the tomato 
a very wholesome food in various ways, and ad- 
vises to the daily use of it. He says that it is very 
salutary in dyspepsia and indigestion; and is a good 
antidote to bilious disorders, to which persons are 
liable in going from a northern to a warmer climate. 
He recommends the use of it also in diarrhea, and 
thinks it preferable to calomel. If this vegetable, 
or fruit, has the properties here ascribed to it, it 
will no doubt soon be universally cultivated. For 
most other vegetables except rice, are supposed to 
be unfavorable to dyspepsia. 

. 7-eo 

TO FARMERS. 

Taking a Hint.—l is very surprising to see 
how slow men are to take a hint. ‘The frosts de- 
stroy about half the bloom of fruit trees: every 
body prognosticates the loss of fruit; instead of 
that, the Aalf that remains is larger, fairer, and 
higher flavored than usual; and the trees, instead 
of being exhausted, are ready for another crop the 
next year. Why don’t the owner fake the hint, 
and thin out his fruit every bearing year? But 
no, the next season sees his orchard overloaded, 
fruit small, and not well formed ; yet he always 
boasts of that first mentioned crop, without profit- 
ing by the lesson it teaches. 

We heard a man saying, ‘the best crop of 
celery T ever saw, was,faised on a spot of ground 
where the.wash ftom the barn- yard ran into it 
after every hard shower.” Did he fake the hint, 
and apply liquid manure to his celery trenches? 
Not at all. 

We knew a case where a farmer sub-soiled a 
field and raised crops in consequence which were 
the admiration of the neighborhood; and for years 
the field showed the advantages of deep handling. 
But we could not learn that a single farmer in the 
neivhborhood took the hint. 

A farmer gets a splendid crop of corn or other 
grain from off a grass or clover lay. Does he take 
the hint?’ Does he adopt the system which shall 
allow him every year just such a sward to put his 
grain on? No, he hates book-farming, and sci- 
entific farming, and ‘this notion of rotation;’’ 
and jogs on the old way.—J/ndiana Farmer and 
Gardener. 


——_—____~2-#2@ »— 


WOUNDS-AND CANKER IN TREES. 


We have found in the case of wounds, after 
trimming off the braised and mangled parts, that 


ja plaster made of clay and fresh cowdung, put on 


and bound on by a strip of cloth, to be a good ap- 
plication. 

Another method is the following:—The aged 
parts of the tree must be cut or peeled off in the 
spring, and the places must be rubbed in a fine 
sunny day with turpentine, which becomes a sort 
of varnish, so that wounds will be hermetically 
sealed, and the tree will speedily recover. 

By this simple and cheap remedy many trees 
have been already saved, which in spring time 
showed symptoms of decay. Even all the upper 
part of the bark has been cut away, and in the 
space of a year an entire cure has been affected. 

In addition to this, the common grafting cement 
makes a very good plaster for wounded trees— 
made by melting together 3 lb. beeswax, 4 |b. tal- 
low, and 4 lbs. rosin. —Maine Farmer. 


JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK ARDS JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING 


Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms, 





